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culmination of prevailing tendencies. In a letter
to James Wilkinson early in 1787, he wrote:fc" These
violent . . . dissensions in a State I had thought
inferior in wisdom and virtue to no one in our
Union,added to the strong tendency which the poli-
tics of many eminent characters among ourselves
have to promote private and public dishonesty,
cast a deep shade over that, bright prospect which
the Revolution in America and the establishment of
our free governments had opened to the votaries of
liberty throughout the globe. I fear, and there is
no opinion more degrading to the dignity of man,
that those have truth on their side who say that
man is incapable of governing himself."

Marshall accordingly championed the adoption
of the Constitution of 1787 quite as much because
of its provisions for diminishing the legislative pow-
ers of the States in the interest of private rights as
because of its provisions for augmenting the powers
of the General Government. His attitude is re-
vealed, for instance, in the opening words of his
first speech on the floor of the Virginia Convention,
to which he had been chosen a member from Rich-
mond: "Mr. Chairman, I conceive that the object
of the discussion now before us is whether democ-
racy or despotism be most eligible. , . . The